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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Sweden  has  a population  of  approximately  6,000,000.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  by  occupational  activity  is  very  closely 
analogous  to  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  A trifle  less  than 
one  half  follow  agricultural  and  forest  pursuits;  about  a third  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  about  a seventh  are  found  in 
commerce  and  transportation,  the  remainder  in  the  professions, 
domestic  service  and  the  like.  Development  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  greater  industrialization,  particularly  since  1890  when  over  three 
fifths  of  the  population  were  in  agricultural  and  forestry  pursuits. 
At  present  mining  is  of  increasing  importance,  next  in  importance 
being  manufacturing. 

Sweden  is  a limited  monarchy — the  cabinet,  appointed  by  the  king 
is  responsible  to  the  Riksdag.  The  Riksdag  or  Parliament  is  divided 
into  two  houses;  an  upper  or  first  chamber  of  150  members  elected  by 
indirect  vote  by  the  provincial  electoral  colleges  {landsting)]  a lower 
or  second  chamber,  elected  by  a direct,  though  limited  suffrage.  Each 
house  may  have  its  different  party  groups,  which  correspond,  however, 
in  the  two  chambers  in  a very  general  way.  In  the  case  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  Labor  Party  the  groups  in  both  houses  belong  to  the  party, 
in  fact  the  Social-Democratic  group  is  the  most  homogenous  and 
closely  knitted  group  in  the  Parliament. 

The  Three  groups  are  generally  classified  as  (1)  Conservatives;  (2) 
Liberals;  and  (3)  Social-Democrats. 

The  first  or  Conservative  groups  consists  of  three  factions  in  the 
lower  or  second  chamber,  the  so-called  Moderates,  the  National 
League  and  the  Agrarian  League.  These  stand  generally  for  protection, 
defense  legislation  and  armaments,  defense  of  the  sanctity  of  property 
and  the  agricultural  interests  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  They  rep- 
resent essentially,  the  property-holding  interests  of  the  country. 
They  generally  oppose  franchise  reforms.  They  have  70  out  of  230 
representatives  in  the  lower  house.  In  the  upper  or  first  chamber  the 
Conservatives  constitute  88  members  out  of  150.  Here  the  group  has 
its  own  organization,  distinct  from  that  in  the  lower  house  and  is 
known  as  the  National  Party  of  the  First  Chamber. 
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The  Li  )cral  and  Social-Democratic  Party  Groii])s  are  the  same  in 
both  the  upper  and  lower  house  of  the  Riksdag.  The  former  party 
stands  foi  franchise  reforms  of  a moderate  characbw;  reform  of  social 
legislatioi  and  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes; 
strangthe  ling  of  Parliamentary  responsibility  and  lessening  of  the 
royal  pover. 

The  Social-Democratic  group,  as  already  noted,  is  essentially 
collectivist,  and  in  theory  Marxian.  It  stands  for  universal  suffrage 
for  both  men  and  women;  it  represents  the  inb'rests  of  the  non- 
property holding  classes  of  the  country,  the  workers,  whether  of 
hand  or  o f brain . 

II.  HISTORY  BEFORE  THE  WAR 

The  ch  iracteristic  of  the  labor  movement  in  Sweden  has  been  the 
unity  of  ;ts  political  and  industrial  development.  In  feeling  and  in 
organizat  on  there  has  been  a close  relation  between  the  unions  and 
the  politi  'al  labor  parties. 

Socialistic  agitation  began  in  Sweden  in  the  early  80’s  brought 
thither  bj  one  August  Palm,  who  had  come  in  touch  with  it  in  Schles- 
wig. ]\Iuch  the  most  effective  part  of  Swedish  socialism  is,  however, 
indigenous  and  is  the  work  of  education  and  leadership  imparted  to 
it  by  Hja  mar  Branting,  who  is  today  its  most  prominent  representa- 
tive. He  began  his  effective  work  when  he  entered  the  editorial  office 
of  Tiden,  the  sole  editorship  of  which  he  assumed  in  1885.  Through 
this  organ  of  opinion  and  that  of  Danielsson  in  Malmo  and  of  Ericksson 
in  Gothei  berg,  organized  labor  in  Sweden  learned  and  accepted  the 
doctrines  of  collectivism;  so  that  in  1889  the  movement  was  organized 
as  the  So(  ial-Democratic  Labor  Party.  Most  of  the  unions  belong  to 
this  part>  . 

Trade  inion  organization  of  the  modern  type  appeared  later  in 
Sweden  tlian  in  either  Denmark  or  Norway.  The  impetus  came  to  a 
great  decree  from  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  had  its  origin  in 
political  agitation. 

With  tl  e abolition  of  the  guilds,  about  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  free  choice  of  occupation  and  freedom  of  trade  was  estab- 
lished. The  first  organizations  formed  were  educational  and  social 
groups,  composed  of  both  employers  and  workmen.  But  in  1881  a 
conventio  i of  laborers  met  at  Stockholm  and  determined  to  form 
unions  up^n  the  British  type. 

These  ^rew  gradually  so  that  by  1900  practically  all  the  important 
trades  ha(.  formed  themselves  into  national  unions,  a movement  much 
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strengthened  by  the  drawing  together  of  all  national  unions  into  a 
General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  1898. 

The  trade  union  movement  also  gained  greater  solidarity  by  par- 
ticipation of  the  less  skilled  elements,  which  had  been  led  to  join  the 
movement  in  the  early  90’s,  as  a result  of  economic  pressure  arising 
from  industrial  depression  and  unemployment.  These  conditions 
tended  to  make  labor  more  radical  in  its  demands.  Agricultural 
laborers  were  led  into  the  organization,  and  strength  was  found  in  the 
institution  of  strike  and  relief  benefit  funds. 

The  unions  probably  reached  their  greatest  strength  by  1908,  and  in 
1909  they  engaged  in  a struggle  with  the  employers’  associations  which 
had  also  reached  the  apex  of  their  strength.  A depression  in  industry 
in  1908  led  to  numerous  strikes  and  lockouts  which  culminated  in  the 
great  strike  and  lockout  of  1909  (August  4 to  September  6).  This 
proved  disastrous  to  the  membership  of  the  unions  and  not  until 
1916  did  they  again  reach  their  normal  number. 

The  unions  as  a result  grew'  a trifle  more  conservative;  the  National 
Federation  assumed  greater  control  over  strikes  and  limited  itself  to 
defensive  strikes;  it  made  less  intimate  its  connection  wdth  the  Social- 
Democratic  Labor  Party;  extended  its  purely  economic  activities  and 
interested  itself  in  cooperation,  community  banks,  and  the  like;  and 
formed  more  intimate  cooperation  wdth  the  labor  movement  in  the 
other  Scandanivian  countries. 

Collective  bargaining  has  been  highly  developed  with  the  employers’ 
associations  w'hich  are  particularly  strong  in  Sw'eden.  All  the  em- 
ployers in  the  principal  industries  of  Sw^eden — iron  and  steel,  textiles, 
saw  milling,  paper  and  wmodpulir,  shipping  and  the  building  trades, 
and  not  the  least,  farming — through  their  employers’  associations  are 
in  complete  harmony  as  respects  labor  matters.  Wage  agreements  are 
now'  generally  national  in  their  scope  and  affected,  in  1915,  for  instance, 
185,061  employes,  or  more  than  the  membership  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

The  Social-Democratic  Party  in  Sw'eden  has  been  essentially  a 
franchise  reform  party,  and  as  such  it  has,  since  the  election  of  its 
first  representative  in  Parliament  in  1890,  w'orked  in  close  co-operation 
w'ith  the  Liberal  Party.  Economic  reforms,  appealing  particularly 
to  the  laboring  people— right  to  organize  and  to  strike,  factory  legis- 
lation, co-operation,  conciliation  of  labor  disputes,  municipal  em- 
ployment exchanges  have  been  pushed  more  energetically  by  the 
party.  Gradual  disarmament  is  also  one  of  its  important  tenets. 
The  party  on  the  whole  has  been  an  evolutionary  socialistic  party; 
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it  has  as  i party  not  accepted  the  Marxian  idea  of  the  class  strugglp, 
and  the  f nal  ^reat  catastrophe.  It  has  always  l)ecn  a parliainentai’y 
party,  an  1 willing'  tt)  take  part  in  the  Government  with  the  hourseois 
party  ^rtups. 


III.  HISTORY  DURING  THE  WAR 

The  in  itv  of  the  Swedish  Social-Democratic  Partv  was  destroyed 
early  in  t le  war  period.  The  Attitude  of  the  partj^  in  its  willingness  to 
be  opportunistic  and  to  work  with  the  Liberal  Party  was  the  moving 
cause  whicli  lead  to  a breach  within  it  in  1914.  An  earlier  convention 
in  1892  h ul  defeated  the  anarchistic  elements  in  the  party;  but  there 
was  const  mtlyin  evidence  in  it  a minority  group  opposed  to  coquetting 
with  the  controlling  parties  and  emphasizing  economic  and  extra- 
parliamei  tary  methods  of  action  and  tactics. 

The  pa 'ty  convention  of  1914  ex])elled  from  the  jiarty  the  three  so- 
called  activist -socialists,  Steffen,  Larsson  and  Jarto,  who  favored 
intervent  on  on  the  side  of  Germany  in  the  war.  4'he  break  between 
the  older  socialist  group  and  Young  Socialists  did  not  become  formal 
however,  until  in  the  spring  of  1917.  The  Tenth  National  Convention 
of  the  offer  party  on  February  22,  1917,  adopted  a unity  resolution 
requiring  *o-operation  of  the  Young  Socialists  in  order  to  continue  their 
formal  nn'inbership  in  the  party.  The  Young  Socialists  Organization 
at  its  convention  in  May  12,  14,  17,  refused  to  accept  these  con- 
ditions, a id  a new  party  was  finally  formed  by  them  which  took  part 
in  the  ele  dions  of  September,  1917,  as  already  indicated. 

A third  group  has  also  broken  with  the  party — that  is,  the  Activists, 
favoring  intervention  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and  the  use  of  violent 
methods. 

To  sun  marize,  the  political  labor  groups  in  Sweden  at  the  present 
are  three  in  number:  (1)  The  Historical  Social-Democratic  Labor 

party,  accepting  parliamentarism,  majority  Control  and  democratic 
propaganda;  (2)  The  Young  Socialist  Group,  syndicalistic  and  extra- 
parliamertaiy  in  its  tactics,  but  declining  to  use  violence;  (3)  The 
Activists,  syndicalistic  and  extra-parliamentary  in  their  tactics  and 
given  to  violent  methods. 

But  the  differences  between  these  groups,  however,  are  not  so  great 
as  one  m;ght  suppose,  and  co-operation  may  be  looked  for  on  most 
matters  o ‘ vital  importance.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Young  Socialists 
have  agried  to  support  the  Social-Democratic  party  group  in  the 
Riksdag  n\  the  question  of  franchise  reform  (December,  1918). 

The  trades  unions,  in  the  meantime,  as  was  indicated  before,  have 


been  growing  rather  more  conservative,  and  the  question  which  has 
always  agitated  them  more  or  less  has  become  acute,  namely,  whether 
political  action  on  the  part  of  labor  as  such  is  expedient.  At  the  con- 
vention of  August,  1917,  a motion  made  demanding  the  separation  of 
the  trade  union  organization  from  the  Social-Democratic  Party. 
Adherence  to  the  party  was,  however,  insisted  upon  by  a vote  of  197 
to  138.  Discussion  of  the  problem  of  syndicalism  also  took  up  the 
attention  of  this  convention.  The  discussion  related  less  to  the  nature 
of  syndicalism  than  to  the  question  whether  members  of  trade  unions 
should  jointly  and  separately  oppose  syndicalistic  strikes.  A resolu- 
tion was  finally  adopted  the  gist  of  which  is  that  members  are  to  be 
bound  as  to  their  attitude  toward  strikes  by  the  by-laws  of  the  National 
Federation  and  of  their  own  trade  federations.  This  rule  will  work  to 
deny  participation  in  syndicalistic  strikes  to  members  of  the  National 
Federation  on  penalty  of  loss  of  strike  benefits. 

IV.  INTERNATIONAL  ATTITUDE 

Swedish  Labor  has  been  consistently  international  in  its  viewpoint 
during  the  war.  At  the  same  time  its  most  conspicuous  leader, 
Hjalmar  Branting  has  been  pro-ally  in  his  sympathies. 

The  Labor  Partv  has  insisted  on  neutralitv,  and  has  favored  dis- 
armament  if  international  agreement  can  be  reached  to  that  effect. 
Individual  members  of  the  party,  however,  have  opposed  this  view  of 
disarmament  and  like  the  seceding  Riksdag  group  have  interpreted  the 
historical  attitude  of  the  party  as  favoring  disarmament  as  soon  as 
the  necessar}^  parliamentary  majority  could  be  secured. 

The  party  convention  of  1917  declared  definitely:  (1)  for  strict 

neutrality;  (2)  urged  continued  cooperation  in  political  and  economic 
affairs  between  the  Scandinavian  countries;  (3)  favored  the  establish- 
ment after  the  war  of  an  international  system  to  guarantee  peace  and 
to  reduce  armaments. 

The  calling  of  the  Stockholm  Conferences  of  the  representatives  of 
labor  in  all  countries  in  1917,  suggested  by  Branting  and  worked  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  representatives  of  the  Dutch  Social-Democratic 
Party,  was  part  and  evidence  of  the  international  program  of  the 
party.  To  secure  the  views  of  all  factions  impartially,  the  conference 
was  to  include  both  majority  and  minority  factions  within  the  various 
Social-Democratic  parties  of  the  countries  invited  to  attend.  The 
detailed  proposals  of  this  committee  are  set  forth  in  the  attached 
appendix. 
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Oil  ceitain  particular  problems  the  views  of  the  party  may  be 
gathered  from  opinion  in  the  party  press.  Thus  in  January,  1918, 
Social-D(  mokraten  (Stockholm),  the  partj^  organ  was  of  the  opinion 
that  a se  larate  Russian  peace  would  have  no  beneficial  results.  The 
party  orj;an  has  denounced  the  internal  management  of  affairs  by 
the  Bolstieviki,  but  has  looked  somewhat  favorably  upon  their 
foreign  p ilicy. 

On  the  specific  question  of  the  Aaland  Islands  the  party  has  been 
temperat  ^ in  its  views.  (The  Aaland  Islands  are  at  present  under 
Finnish  c mtrol  having  been  seized  by  Russia  at  one  time.  They  were 
originally  Swedish  Islands.)  The  Social-Democratic  leader,  Branting 
favors  (March,  1918)  leaving  the  determination  of  the  control  of  the 
islands  tc  the  Peace  Conference. 

In  Decjmber,  1918,  Branting  formally  assured  President  Wilson  in 
a telegra  n of  the  support  of  the  Swedish-Social  Democracy  for  his 
(Wilson’s)  principles  for  the  settlement  of  international  affairs. 

V.  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  DEMANDS  OF  LABOR 

Domes  ic  policies  and  internal  differences  within  the  party  have 
taken  the  greatest  share  of  the  attention  of  the  ^Majority  Labor  Party, 
and  of  th(  se  domestic  problems  the  most  important  has  been  franchise 
reform,  [t  is  notorious  that  under  the  present  form  of  the  franchise 
in  vSwedei  a very  much  greater  proportion  of  the  inilustrial  workers  of 
the  popul  ition  are  disfranchised  than  agricultural  laborers  or  peasant 
farmers. 

The  cju  'stion  of  the  future  form  of  the  government,  whether  it  shall 
be  monar  dnal  or  republican,  has  also  been  raised. 

These  and  other  demands  are  summarized  in  a resolution  of  the 
party’s  or  >anization  in  Stockholm,  held  about  the  middle  of  November, 
1918.  The  resolution  in  question  is  as  follows: 

Our  minimum  programme  is:  A complete  revision  of  the  Con- 

stitution, with  equal  communal  and  political  suffrage  for  all  reputable 
men  and  women  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years; 
measures  for  popular  representation  and  a popular  Government  and 
the  introd action  of  a republican  regime,  if  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion ado])  a referendum  in  that  sense;  an  eight  hours’  working  day; 
the  immef  iate  suspension  of  recruiting  and  drilling  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a commission  to  draft  a proposal  for  the  sp(;edy  settlement  of 
the  military  question;  and  new  elections  on  the  principle  of  Demo- 
cratic suff'age  by  the  elective  bodies  to  the  First  CJiamber. 
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The  agitation  and  demand  for  franchise  reform  has  now  been  favor- 
ably considered  by  the  government,  when  in  Decemljer,  1918,  it  was 
decided  to  lay  bills  before  the  Riksdag,  aboli.shing  all  restrictive  quali- 
fications on  the  male  franchise  and  granting  the  vote  to  women.  Not 
only  will  the  ]\Iajority  Socialists  and  the  Liberal  Party  in  Parliament 
support  these  measures,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  Young  Socialists 
or  the  Socialists  of  the  Left  will  support  them  and  will  employ  ordinary 
parliamentary  methods  to  secure  their  ends. 

The  government  has  also  partially  met  the  demands  for  an  eight 
hour  da\q  and  for  the  relief  of  unemployment.  The  eight  hour  day  has 
been  introduced  in  government  arsenals  and  general  laborers  on 
government  works  will  be  guaranteed  against  unemployment. 

The  Young  Socialists  or  Socialists  of  the  Left  favor  a program  of 
immediate  disarmament  without  waiting  for  international  action. 
They  have  carried  on  a consistent  anti-military  propaganda,  and  con- 
demned the  civil  conscription  bill.  They  are  naturally,  therefore, 
adherents  of  the  Zimmerwald  group  of  Social-Democrats,  whose  basic 
idea  is  that  of  an  irrepressible  conflict  of  control  between  peoples  and 
governments. 

The  program  of  the  party  demands  (1)  the  promulgation  of  a re- 
public in  Sweden;  (2)  democratic  control  of  foreign  policy;  (3)  im- 
mediate disarmament;  (4)  syndicalistic  control  of  industiy — i.  e., 
control  by  the  wokers  exclusively;  (5)  expropriation  of  all  land. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  Swedish  Labor  movement  is 
the  close  connection  between  the  economic  and  political  phases  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  on  its  economic  side  the  movement  has  been  con- 
servative, confining  its  activities  to  collective  bargaining,  improvement 
in  labor  conditions  and  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  by  arbitration 
committees. 

Politically  the  movement  began  as  a radical  Alarxian  socialistic 
agitation.  As  time  has  gone  on  it  has  grown  more  conservative, 
though  retaining  its  radical  theories.  It  has  cooperated  with  the 
Liberal  parties,  and  in  1917  accepted  posts  in  the  Cabinet.  This  action 
has  undoubtedly  served  to  tie  its  hands  and  to  leave  it  less  free  to 
demand  and  formulate  progressive  policies.  Its  Cabinet  members 
have  become  “hostages  for  the  party  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.” 
The  extreme  opportunism  of  the  party  has  devitalized  the  labor  move- 
ment in  Sweden,  and  has  recently  given  rise  to  the  radical  agitation 
within  its  ranks. 
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The  incveniont  as  a whole  is  stable,  however,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
serious  <li  aaiption.  The  radieal  break  has  l)een  caused  perhaps  more 
by  reason  (T  personal  and  political  tlifferences  between  the  leaders  of 
the  conte  iding  groups  than  l)v  reason  of  eeonoinic  conditions  which 
might  Inn  e rendered  the  workei’s  more  restless,  and  subject  to  agita- 
tion. 

Principal  Trade  Union  Federations 

As  shown  by  their  strength  and  membership  the  principal  trade 
union  feck  rations  in  Sweden  are: 

1.  Me  al  Workers  Federation. 

2.  Wo  jd  Workers  Federation. 

3.  Sav mill  Workers  Federation. 

4.  (feiieral  Laborers  and  Factory  Workers  Federation. 

% 

5.  Transport  Workers  Federation. 

6.  ^Municipal  Workers  Federation. 

7.  Slue  and  Leather  Workers  Fc'deration. 


Statistics  of  Membership 
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^derations  listed  above  the  strongest  in  point  of  inember- 
e Metal  Workers  Federation,  which  on  January  1,  1917, 
45,965  members.  The  General  Laboi'ers  and  Factory 
ederation  on  the  same  date  had  22,664  members,  the  Wood 
Federation  11,430  and  the  Sawmill  Workers  Federation 

)wth  of  the  membership  of  the  National  Federation  of 
ions  which  comprises  the  great  bulk  of  organized  labor  in 
as  gradual  to  1910  and  1914,  Beginning  with  1914  it  in- 
nn  97,252  at  the  end  of  1913  to  101,207  at  the  end  of  1914. 
d of  1916  it  had  increased  to  177,081. 
vely  small  number  of  organized  workers  are  outside  of  this 
Federation.  Among  the  unions  not  affiliated  with  the  Fed- 
the  Postman’s  Union,  the  Seamen’s  and  Firemen’s  Federa- 
Jailroad  Workers.  The  membership  of  these  unions  is  not 
'he  non-affiliation  of  these  unions  with  the  National  Federa- 
to  be  taken  as  an  appreciable  weakening  of  the  strength  of 
aent,  inasmuch  as  the  members  of  these  unions  are  affiliated 
)olitical  labor  movement  as  manifested  in  that  country, 
y the  total  of  organized  labor  in  Sweden  i.s  roughly  220,000. 
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Membership  of  National  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  Sweden 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of  Members 

Year 

Unions  Bra  nches 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1910 

. ..  27 

1576 

79,461 

5,715 

85,176 

1911 

. . . 26 

1449 

75,456 

4,470 

79,926 

1912 

. . . 27 

1392 

81,200 

4,322 

85,522 

1913 

. . . 26 

1433 

91,989 

5,263 

97,252 

1914 

. . . 27 

1478 

95,693 

5,514 

101,207 

1915 

. . . 27 

1502 

104,652 

6,056 

110,708 

1916 

. . . 28 

1672 

132,564 

8,238 

140,802 

1917  (Sept.  30) 

Method  of  Organization 

177,081 

The  Swedish  trades  union  movement  is  a craft  form  of  organization 
as  distinguished  from  the  industrial  type,  and  modeled  on  the  British 
and  German  form  of  organization.  Each  organized  trade  in  a locality 
forms  a branch  of  the  National  Federation  of  its  trade.  In  the  General 
Laborers  and  Factory  Workers  Federation  the  least  differentiated 
group  is  the  Workshop  Club,  comprising  the  employees  of  a single 
establishment.  These  workshop  clubs  then  form  in  each  locality  a 
division  of  their  National  Federation.  Workshop  clubs  are  also  organ 
ized  in  the  Iron  and  Metal  Workers  Federation. 

Local  councils  of  trades  in  a locality  have  only  recently  been  organ- 
ized at  the  direction  and  support  of  the  National  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  which  is  the  central  organization  for  the  national  unions 
of  all  crafts  or  industries.  It  comprises  about  three-fourths  of  the 
number  of  organized  workmen  in  Sweden. 

The  constitution  of  the  Swedish  Trade  Union  movement  is  ex- 
tremely democratic  and  is  very  largely  based  upon  the  representative 
system.  The  governing  body  of  the  Federation  is  the  convention  or 
congress,  which  consists  of  elected  representatives  from  the  branches. 
This  convention  meets  every  three  years  and  establishes  the  by-laws 
and  policies  of  the  Federation  and  appoints  the  executive  committee. 
The  branches  or  local  unions  are  otherwise  self-governing  and  elect 
their  own  committees  at  general  meeting.  The  principal  committee  of 
the  National  Federation  appointed  by  the  convention  consists  of 
seven  members  of  whom  three  are  paid  members.  The  governing  body 
in  the  interim  between  the  meetings  of  the  convention  is  the  Board  of 
Delegates  or  Representatives,  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
executive  committees  of  the  constituent  federations. 
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Leaders  Trade  Union  Movement 

The  leiulors  of  the  trade  union  inoveinent  do  not  change  rapidly, 
hut  are  quite  generally  re-elected  from  year  to  year.  Naturally, 
practicall, ' no  first-hand  information  is  available  concerning  the  per- 
sonal attitudes  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  leaders.  Some  few,  it  may 
be  observjd,  have  traveled  and  sojourned  in  England,  United  States 
and  Aust  'alia;  so  that  in  that  way  a certain  amount  of  sympathetic 
understai  (ling  prevails  between  tlnun  and  the  leaders  in  other  coun- 
tries. Among  those  who  have  traveled  and  lived  in  Australia  is  Charles 
Idndley,  .^resident  of  the  Transport  Workers  Federation. 

The  piesident  of  the  National  Federation  of  T.ade  Unions  is 
Hermann  Lindquist,  who  has  held  office  since  1900.  The  remainder  of 
the  executive  committee  is  as  follows:  Ernest  Boderberg,  Gottfried 

Bjorklum.,  Jamie  Johnson,  Andors  Sjostedt,  J.  B.  Blomkvist. 

The  fo  lowing  are  either  the  presidents  or  prominent  member-t  of 
some  of  the  more  important  unions  affiliated  with  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Tiade  Unions. 

1.  W(  odworkcrs’  Federation,  Nils  Linde  and  Oskar  Karlen. 

2.  Tin  and  Tin  Plate  Workers,  Gust  Wilberg. 

3.  San-  IMill  Workers,  Aug.  Svonsonn  and  Arvi'l  Anderson. 

4.  Pa  liters  (houses,  etc.),  Oskar  Hagman. 

5.  Ta  lors,  Johns  Andersson. 

().  Bo  >t  and  Shoe  Worker-s,  Edv.  Johnson. 

7.  Tooacco  Workers,  Carl  Johansoon. 

8.  Ba?:ers  and  Confectionery  Workers,  D.  C.  Lagergren. 

9.  Bu'wery  Workers,  S.  J.  Eriksson. 

10.  Laborers  and  Factory  Workc'rs,  K.  Oskar  Lilsson. 

11.  G1  ive  Workers,  Carl  Nichaelsson  and  C.  J.  Soder. 

12.  Ctopers,  J.  Hasselqvist. 

13.  FoLindry  Workers,  N.  Patron. 

14.  T1  e Amalgamated  Association,  G.  H.  Viktorsson. 

15.  Buck  and  Stone  Masons,  Nils  Persson. 

1(5.  Stone  Cutters,  Olof  Carlsson. 

17.  ners,  Carl  L.  Lendberg. 

18.  Sa  Idleiy  and  L^pholstery  Workers,  J.  P.  Johnsson. 

19.  Bcokbinders,  Alb.  Weidenhayn. 

20.  Pi(  ad  and  Canal  Workers,  N.  E.  Nilsson. 

21.  Tiansport  Workers,  Charles  Lindley. 

22.  M micipal  Employees,  L.  Hordgren. 

23.  Ti  e and  Terra  Cotta  Workers,  K.  E.  Noiiing. 

24.  SI;  m'htering  and  Packing  House  Vtorkers,  A elfrid  Ahlstrom. 


25.  Commercial  Employees,  J.  A.  Landgren. 

26.  Hatters,  D.  IMagnasson. 

27.  Printers  and  Lithographers,  A.  Wija. 

28.  Metal  and  Machine  Trades,  K.  W.  Holmstrom 


Principal  Socialist  and  Labor  Groups 

Since  the  recent  elections  of  1917  there  have  developed  within  the 
Labor  Party  groups  two  Separatist  Organizations,  the  groups  taking 
more  radical  ground  than  the  historical  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party.  The  present  three  groups  are:  (1)  the  Social  Democratic 

Party  or  Historical  Party  of  the  Social  Democrats,  organized  in  1899; 
(2)  The  New  or  Young  Socialists,  sometimes  called  the  Swedish  Left 
Socialists,  who  are  in  favor  of  more  radical  syndicalistic  trade  union 
activity;  (3)  the  Activists,  a rather  small  group  of  radical  or  syndical- 
istic socialists,  who  at  the  same  time  favor  the  German  cause.  Both 
the  Young  Social’sts  and  the  Activists  are  members  of  the  Zimmer- 
wald  group  of  socialists,  opposed  to  all  war  and  armament. 


Representation  in  Government 

The  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party  has  been  represented  in  the 
Swedish  Parliament  since  1890,  when  Hjalmar  Branting  was  elected  to 
the  Riksdag.  Since  then  its  importance  in  the  national  government 
has  increased  year  by  year.  At  the  present  time  members  of  the  party 
are  represented  on  various  governmental  commissions  in  the  cabinet 
and  in  both  the  houses  of  parliament.  Labor  representation  has  been 
secured,  for  instance,  in  the  Council  of  Social  Affairs,  which  is  at- 
tached to  what  is  equivalent  to  a Department  of  Labor  in  this  country. 
This  council  is  an  advisory  body,  consisting  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes, whose  function  is  to  advise  the  Labor  Department  upon  mat- 
ters affecting  labor  legislation,  management  of  employment  exchanges, 
administration  of  social  insurance  laws,  factor}^  inspection  laws  and  the 
like.  Labor  is  also  represented  upon  the  State  Unemployment  Com- 
mission, created  early  in  the  war  period.  This  Commission  has  had  to 
deal  with  the  matter  of  relieving  unemployment  during  the  war,  a 
problem  that  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  facing  the  state . Beyond 
this,  labor  representation  in  government  affairs  has  been  very  limited 
during  the  war  period,  a fact  which  constitutes  one  of  the  complaints 
labor  is  making. 
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Jin  the  present  cabinet,  which  is  a coalition  cabinet  of  the  liberal 

and  socigl  democratic  group,  there  are  found  four  socialist  members, 
namely,  P.  W.  Thorsson,  Minister  of  Finance;  Captain  Eric  Palms- 
tierna,  ^ inister  of  IMarine;  K.  Varnar  Ryden,  Minister  of  Education 
and  Ecc  esiastic  Affairs;  and  B.  Osten  Unden,  Minister  without 
Portfolio 

In  the  dections  of  1917  the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party  received 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  gemiral  elections.  The 
distribution  of  the  votes  at  the  general  elections  to  the  lower  house, 
1911,  1914  and  1917,  has  been  as  follows: 


Distribu  tion  of  Votes  for  Members  of  Lower  House  of  Riksdag, 
1911-1917 

1911  1914  1917 


Part  / Groups  Number 

Right  or  'Conservative  188,691 

Liberals 242,795 

Social-D(  mocrats.  , . . 172,196 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

N umber 

Cent 

Number 

Cent 

31.3 

268,631 

36.7 

243,991 

33.2 

40.2 

196,488 

26.9 

202,936 

27.6 

28.5 

266,133 

36.4 

288,0201 

139.2 

603,382  100.0  731,252  100.0  734,947  100.0 

11.  Of  t lis  number  59,24.3  votes  were  cast  for  the  so-called  Young  Socialists  or 
radicals  wh  3 secured  thereby  11  seats  out  of  the  230  in  the  lower  house. 


In  the  second  or  lower  chamber  of  the  Riksdag,  the  number  of 
Social-Democratic  representatives  has  increased  gradually.  In  1911 
there  wer  3 64  representatives  out  of  a total  of  230.  In  1917  the  number 
was  86.  In  addition  to  this  number,  the  new  Social-Democratic 
Group  or  the  Socialists  of  the  Left  had  11  representatives  out  of  the 
total  of  210. 

The  ininber  of  representatives  of  the  various  parties  in  the  second 
or  lower  < hamber  of  the  Riksdag,  1911-1917,  have  been  as  follows: 
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Elections  to  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Riksdag  1911-1917^ 

Elected  Representatives  by  Parties 

Socialists 


Soc.-Dem.  of  the  Left 
(Old Soc .-  ( New  Soc.- 


Year 

Country  Dis- 
tricts: 

Moderates  Agrarians  Liberals 

Dem.) 

Dem.) 

Total 

1911 

43 

78 

33 

154 

1914  (Spring)  . 

63 

51 

40 

154 

1914  (Fall)..,  . 

60 

44 

46 

150 

1917 

Cities: 

38 

12 

48 

42 

10 

150 

1911 

22 

23 

31 

76 

1914  (Spring)  . 

23 

20 

33 

76 

1914  (Fall)...  . 

26 

13 

41 

80 

1917 

Total: 

21 

• • 

14 

44 

1 

80 

1911 

65 

101 

64 

230 

1914  (Spring)  . 

86 

71 

73 

230 

1914  (Fall)...  . 

86 

0/ 

87 

230 

1917 

59 

122 

62 

86 

11 

230 

^Statistisk  Arsbok,  1918, 'p.  295. 

present  two  factions,  3 and  9 respectively.  (1)  Jordbrukarnas-risks-forbund. 
(2)  Bondeforbundet. 


In  the  First  or  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Riksdag  the  Social  Democrats 
have  at  present  seventeen  members  of  a total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
being  the  minority  group,  inasmuch  as  the  Liberals  control  forty-five 
and  the  Moderates  eighty-eight  members. 

Form  of  Organization 

Ihere  is  a very  close  cross-relationship  between  the  economic  and 
political  aspects  of  the  labor  movement  in  Sweden.  The  trade  unions 
are  organized  as  locals  and  nationals  of  the  same  trade.  There  are  no 
labor  councils  for  each  city,  or  federations  for  a province  or  a state  as 
in  the  American  labor  organizations.  Politically,  there  is  in  each  city 
in  Sweden  a so-called  “Labor  Commune”  (Arbetarekommun) , of  which 
every  member  of  the  organized  labor  movement  is  a political  member. 
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I He  pays  lues  only  to  his  Trade  Union  Local  and  the  Local  then  sets 

aside  a cudain  sum  as  contribution  to  the  Labor  Commune.  Any 
member  ( f a trade  union,  however,  who  does  not  wish  his  dues  to  be 
used  for  j olitical  purposes,  may  exercise  a right  of  reservation  so  that 
no  portio  i of  his  dues  will  be  pro-rated  to  the  political  organization. 

Leaders  of  Political  Labor  Groups 

The  im  st  prominent  member  of  the  Social-Democratic  Labor  Party 
is  Hjalmar  Braiding,  a man  of  upper  class  antecedents  and  higher 
academic  education.  He  is  one  of  the  earlier  intellectuals  of  the  move- 
ment, its  most  prominent  member  in  the  Riksdag,  a theoretical 
^Marxian,  but  Fabian  and  practical  in  his  tactics,  and  something  of  an 
opportun  St.  Other  prominent  leaders  are  Gustav  Moller,  editor  of  its 
monthly  nagazine,  Tiden,  a high  class,  critical,  economic  and  social 
magazine  The  cabinet  members  of  the  party  are  Thorsson,  Palms- 
tierna,  R alen  and  Lbiden. 

The  ed  tor  of  their  paper,  Social-Democratic,  is  P.  Albin  Haussan. 
The  leading  man  in  the  Young  Socialist  Labor  movement  is  Carl 
Lindhage  1,  the  present  mayor  of  Stockholm.  He  is  a so-called  in- 
tellectual a man  of  extreme  idealism  and  at  the  same  time  of  con- 
siderable executive  ability,  and  a man  of  steadfast  principles.  He  is 
pacifist  ii  his  leanings. 

Among  the  newer  and  younger  leaders  of  the  Radical  Socialists  is 
Zachariag  Hoglund,  editor  of  its  principal  party  organ  Politiken 
(Stockholm).  Other  leading  Young  Socialists  are  Skold  and  Strom, 
the  latter  an  admirer  of  Lenine. 
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